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IF  YOU  WANT  THE  LARGEST,  BEST  ROOTED,  PUREST  PLANTS 
HERE  IS  THE  PLACE  TO  GET  THEM. 
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Fruit  Growers'  Supplies,  etc. 


J.  FARMER,  1 

i  KRUIX  GROWER  AND  ?sI^JRSER  Y]Vl  AN,  | 
S  RuLASKi,  IS.  Y,,  LJ.  S.  A.  i 


HIGHEST  AWARD  ON  STRAWBERRIES  AT  THE  WORLD'S  FAIR  ^ 

CHICAGO,  ILL.,  1893.  1 

The  Pulaski  Democrat  Print,  Pulaski,  N.  Y.  +t 


fl  BriSM  Future  for  fruit  Growers; 

E  HAVE  been  in  the  berry  business  for  seventeen  years,  and  never  were  the 
prospects  better  for  good  returns  from  the  business  than  they  are  to  day.  On 
account  of  the  fact  that  prices  on  general  farm  produce  have  ruled  low  for 
several  years,  men  have  taken  up  the  fruit  business  temporarily  as  a  makeshift,  in 
order  to  get  a  little  money.  These,  with  their  careless  methods  and  poor  products, 
have  hurt  the  business,  and  prices  on  fruit  have  been  reduced.  Now  everything  is 
changed.  General  farming  is  paying  good  returns:  the  attention  of  the  people  will 
be  directed  to  dairying,  etc.,  rather  than  fruit  growing,  and  the  fruit  grower  who 
strikes  now  and  strikes  right,  will  make  a  success  of  it. 

The  Variety  Question  is  the  most  important  of  all  fruit  questions,  and  it  is 
the  least  understood.  There  are  thousands  of  fruit  growers  getting  indifferent  re- 
sults, just  because  they  have  planted  the  variety  not  best  adapted  to  their  wants. 
We  are  not  exaggerating  in  the  least  when  we  say  that  our  berries  averaged  five 
cents  per  quart  higher  than  those  of  most  other  stiippers  from  Pulaski,  simply 
because  we  had  the  right  varieties. 

It  Will  Pay  You  to  change  your  stock  and  get  some  newer  varieties  that  we 
have  growing.  Whether  you  plant  a  few  in  the  garden,  or  by  the  acre,  it  pays  to 
start  with  the  right  varieties.  If  you  will  correspond  with  us,  stating  the  conditions 
and  your  wants,  we  will  try  to  sta»t  you  on  the  right  road. 

Plants  are  Scarce. — We  have  thirteen  acres  of  strawberries  and  there  are  no 
more  plants  than  usually  grow  on  six  acres.  For  months  it  was  so  dry  that  plants 
would  not  root  until  covered  with  earth,  and  whit<-  grubs  were  never  more  de- 
structive. From  every  part  of  the  country  come  reports  that  on  account  of  white 
grubs  and  the  drouth,  strawberry  plants  were  never  so  scarce.  The  supply  on 
most  varieties  is  sure  to  run  short,  and  we  advise  ordering  as  early  as  po&sible.  Our 
plants  were  never  so  large  or  finer  rooted,  as  far  as  they  go. 

Make  Your  Order  $1.00  or  More.— While  we  accept  and  fill  all  orderp,however 
small,  it  costs  as  much  to  record  and  do  the  business  necessary  on  an  order  of  25c 
as  on  one  of  S25.  Therefore,  please  make  jour  order  amount  to  $1  or  more.  As  an 
inducement,  we  offer  our  paper,  Farmer's  Fruit  Farmer,  one  year  to  every  person 
who  sends  in  an  order  to  the  amount  of  $1  or  more. 

Club  Orders.— We  employ  no  agents,  but  when  a  customer  wishes  to  order" 
for  himself  and  neighbors,  the  proper  thing  to  do,  is  to  bunch  the  orders  and  send 
all  together.  For  instance,  if  five  men  w^ant  200  plants  each,  the  club  agent  orders 
1,000  plants  of  us  at  thousand  rates  and  charges  the  others  at  hundred  rates,  keep- 
ing the  difference  for  his  trouble. 

We  Thank  You  for  the  generous  patronage  accorded  us  in  the  past.  We  hope 
that  our  deals  have  been  mutually  satisfactory.  As  the  money  sent  us  by  you  has 
helped  us  to  enlarge  and  build  up  our  business,  so  we  hope  the  plants  sent  to  you 
have  proven  satisfactory  and  brought  you  good  returns. 

ADVIGE  AND  TERMS-Please  Read  Carefully  Before  Ordering. 

Prices  in  this  catalogue  abrogate  all  previous  quotations. 

Payments. — Invariably  in  advance.  This  is  the  ordinary  rule,  and  it  is  a  good 
©ne.  We  have  not  the  time  to  inquire  into  the  reliability  of  patrons  in  distant 
parts  of  the  country. 

How  TO  Send  Money.  — Small  amounts  may  be  sent  in  bills  and  stamps- 
Amounts  over  S2  should  be  sent  by  postofiice  order,  registered  letter,  express  order 
or  draft  on  New  York. 

When  to  Order. — We  receive  and  book  orders  at  any  time.  The  earlier  tou 
order  the  surer  you  are  of  getting  just  what  you  want.  We  reserve  the  right  to 
substitute  a  variety  equally  as  good  if  out  of  any  one  kind,  unless  otherwise 
instructed. 


We  ahsalutely  control  the  sale  of  Bough  Bider  plants, 

How  Far  Can  We  Ship  ?— We  can  ship  any  distance.  Have  sent  plants  t© 
Bermuda,  England  and  the  farthest  extremes  of  Canada  and  Mexico.  We  make  a 
specialty  of  sending  plants  long  distances 
by  mail  and  express.  If  you  live  5,000 
miles  away,  the  postage  on  a  package  of 
plants  will  be  no  more  than  if  you  lived 
but  a  few  miles  from  us. 

Low  Freight  and  Express  Rates.  — 
We  can  secure  the  lowest  freight  rates 
and  the  express  companies  give  us  a  dis- 
count of  20  per  cent,  on  all  plants  sent 
over  their  lines. 

An  Important  Item. — Please  to  re- 
member that  in  dealing:  with  us  our  telegraph,  telephone,  express^  postofifice,  bank 
etc.,  are  all  located  at  Pulaski.  Yours  for  fruits, 

L.  J.  FARMER,  Pulaski,  N.  Y. 


This  catalogue  is  sent  to  you  free,  hoping 
that  you  will  favor  us  with  an  order. 
There  are  a  few  people  who  have  been 
receiving  our  catalogue  for  some  time 
that  have  never  favored  us  with  an  order. 
These  names  will  not  receive  catalogues 
next  year  unless  we  hear  from  them  thiS 
year,  either  with  an  order  or  a  request  fo 
continue  their  name  on  cur  mailing  list. 


STRAWBERRIKS 


Strawberries  do  well  on  any  soil,  provided  it  is  well  drained 
and  fertihzed.  Grow  two  or  three  crops  of  corn  and  potatoes 
previous  to  setting  the  strawberry  plants,  Sandy  soil  produces 
early  fruit,  and  clay  later.  Mulching  with  straw  tends  to 
retard  the  time  of  ripening  and  prevents  drying  up  dui'ing 
a  drouth. 

Set  in  straight  rows,  three  to  five  feet  apart,  with  plants 
one  foot  apart  in  the  rows,  keep  clean  of  weeds  and  cut  off 
blossoms  the  first  year.    Trim  off  the  first  four  or  five  runners 
and  afterwards  layer  runners  at  regular  inter- 
vals about  the  parent  plants.     Allow  only 
four  or  five  runners  to  root ;  cut  off  all  others. 
Scatter  ashes  or  commercial  fertilizers  around  plants  and  hoe  in.  f    'Wr^^^  \ 
Cover  plants  with  straw  December  1st  and  remove  in  the  spring, 
placing  between  the  rows. 

Varieties  marked  "per"  will  bear  alone.     Those  marked 
"imp"  are  imperfect  in  flower  and  require  those  mf  rked  "per'  to 
be  planted  near  by  them  in  order  to  produce  a  crop.     Plants  in 
dozen  lots  are  sent  post  paid;  add  20c  per  100  if  wanted  by  mail,  otherwise  we  will 
forward  by  express. 


PERFECT  BLOSSOM 


IMPERFECT  BLOOM. 


A  NEW  STRAWBERRY- 

We  have  the  honor,  and  we  consider 
it  a  great  pleasure,  to  introduce  to  the 
public  this  year  a  new  strawberry  of 
great  promise,  "The  Rough  Rider." 
There  are  good  strawberries  in  general 
cultivation  now^,  but  we  believe  this  va- 
riety will  occupy  a  position  held  by  no 
other  kind.  The  following  points  of 
superiority  are  w-orthy  the  attention  of 
every  fruit  grower: 

1.  It  has  a  perfect  blossom. 

2.  The  plants  are  vigorous. 

3.  It  is  very  productive. 

4.  It  is  the  firmest  strawberry  knowm. 

5.  It  is  the  very  latest  strawberry. 

6.  It  is  the  best  keeper. 

7.  It  has  the  finest  flavor. 

8.  It  sold  above  all  others  last  season. 

9.  The  plants  are  extremely  vigorous. 
10.  It  is  very  large  and  attractive. 


THE  ROUGH  RIDER 


4  All  plants  of  this  variety  pass  through  our  hands. 

History  and  Description.  berries  from  Canada.  We  were  impressed 

Several  years  ago— it  was  in  1893—  Mr.  with  the  idea  that  this  was  the  best  va- 

Chatles  Learned,  a  strawberry  grower  riety  for  late  markets  we  had  ever  seen, 

living  some  seven  miles  from  Puiaski,  ^      .        ^         ^    ^  ^  »  ^ 

sowed  seeds  of  Eureka,  Cxandy  and  ether  Specimen  Accounts  of  Sales  from 

varieties  and  obtained  a  number  of  seed-  Commission  Men. 

liugs.     These  were  transplanted  and  From  Bennett,  Rand  &  Co.,  Boston, 

several  saved.     One  of  the  seedlings,  Mass. 

numbered  6,  and  since  calh  d  the  Rough  account  of  c.  learned,  pulaski. 

Rider,  was  so  late  that  it  came  near  juiy  i,  e  crts  s.  berries,  108  qts  @  20c  $2160 

being  destroyed.     It  was  so  late  that  at  72  qts  @  I8c      12  96 

the  time  when  the  others  were  in  fruit,   ^  ,  ^  «    ^  o  v.         -i?.Q^?f    iq 

this  was  fuU  of  blossoms  and  green  fruit.  ^^^^  ^'  ^      ^           lg|  ^Js  S          It  tt 

Groing  to  plow  the  patch  under  after  the  „       ^   ,    ,  ^ 

fruiting  season,  he  discovered  this  plant  From  Peabody  Bros.,  Boston.  Mass. 

full  of  berries.     The  variety  was  care-  '^^/AS'SS^!??®"^®*  ®o^®^;^-  V^- ^§  o2 

fully  nursed  afterwards,  but  came  near  ^'  ^^'^^      ^^'^'^^  =  |  ?l  1 1^;;—  It  II 

being  destroyed  two  }  ears  later  in  an  un  4  cr  @  I3c         18  72 

favorable  season.    Mr.  Leartfed  has  mar-  J^ly  7,  11-36  crts  berries ;  5  cr  @  I5c        28  00 

keted  the  fruit  in  a  small  way  for  three  %%%  ilc.".".!'.".  '''i  64 

or  four  years,  and  every  year  it  has  im-  Express  70c  per  crate.  Commission  lo^i  cent, 
proved.     He  was  very  reluctant  to  let 

the  plants  go,  and  it  was  only  through  Testimonials. 

the  giving  of  most  liberal  terms  that  we  The  originator  picked  and  brought  us 

secured  the  control  of  the  plants.  a  quart  of  the  berries  July  12th.  They 

were  packed  in  wadding  in  pint  baskets, 

Farmer  Goes  to  See  It.  about  four  specimens  in  a  basket,  and 

We  became  mterested  m  this  new  mailed   to  several  strawberry  authori- 

strawberry  through  seeing  the  crates  of  ties  in  different  parts  of  the  country, 

ripe  fruit  at  the  shipping  station,  and  Here  are  a  few  repJies: 
<3omparing  the  price  received  with  other 

varieties  shipped  at  the  same  time.    It  is  Office  of  the  Rurai.  New  Yorker 

rare  nowadays  for  a  strawberry,  when  New  York,  July  15, 1899. 

sent  on  commission  to  sell.for  mor«  than  ..^lilii^^i^'f^^-  f.'Zvi'^;:\\!ri^!%tlZl 

lOc  per  quart.  Yet  this  variety,  although  berries  did  not  reach  us  until  this  morning, 

drawn    seven  miles  over  rough  roads  Two  of  them  were  reasonably  hard  and  firm, 

in  big  loads,  was  selling  at  from  twelve  tr^rftir:X?:'''hX\^^^^^ 

to  twenty  cents  per  quart  wholesale  m  than  the  other,  and  gave  a  very  fair  chance  to 

New  York  and  Boston.    It  was  July  9th  test  flavor  of  the  fruit,  which  we  class  good.  I 

when  we  went  to  see  the  berry  in  fruit-  Ts'^^^elfaf  t^eV^li^lf  %\^tSl'%f^ef  "4 

mg.    At  that  time  we  were  m  the  midst  mail.  I  wish  you  would  let  me  know  just  when 

of  a  severe  drouth,  and  the  heat  was  in-  they  were  shipped,  so  that  I  can  tell  just  how 

fpnsp      Tbp  natph  nf  Rnno-h  RiHptq  r»ro  many  hours  they  were  in  shipment.   1  should 

tense      ihe  patch  ot  Kough  Kiaeis  pre-  certainlyjud^e  from  thecolor  that  this  variety 

sented  a  very  pretty  appearance.     All  certainly  has  merit  as  a  firm  shipping  berry, 

over  the  field  the  vines  stood  up  fully  a  and  it  certainly  holds  its  color  and  appearance 

foot  high.     The  berry  was  in  its  prime.  ^^^^^  ^^^^"^  ^i'"''w"^^^^'™;.w^^T. 

On  the  north  side  or  the  rows  they  had  Managing- Editor, 
just  begun  to  turn  color.    We  counted 

tMrty-six  berries  on  one  stem      The  In  the  Rural  New  Yorker  of  July  22d  is 

vin^s  were  not  mulched,  yet  thej  did  not  printed  our  letter,  to  which  the  editor 

suff^  from  the  drouth.    The  berries  are  subtends  the  following : 

as  large  as  the  Bubach  at  its  prime,  and  -The  berries  did  not  reach  us  until  the  morn- 

the  shape  is  rather  irregular.      Most  ing  of  Juiy  15th.    They  were  packed  in  cotton 

specimens  run  like  the  illustration— some  ^ajding  and  sent       a  j^mali  wood^^ 

£1  J.J.      J                   •  ^  J      T<u  •    J    1  When  they  reached  us  they  were  three  days 

are  flattened,  others  pointed.    It  is  dark  fr^m  the  Vine  and  h-^d  been  two  days  o.^  the 

colored  like  the  Gai  dy,  and  is  the  latest  road,    it  is  very  difficult  to  send  berries  by 

berry  we  have  ever  seen.    Although  this  mail,  yet  several  of  these  were  s/iil  hard  and 

1-       u              1      •  1  •  firm.   Alter  such  handling,  ordinary  berries 

season  was  earlier  than  usual,  pickings  would  be  a  soft  mass  of  pulp.    These  berries 

were  made  until  near  August.     It  is  the  had  not  smashed,  but  seem  to  have  dried  up 

best  shipping  and  keeping  berry  in  ex-  somewhat  like  a  fig." 

istence.    Most  berries  g(  >  to  pieces  during  office  of  American  Agriculturist, 

the  hot  weather  of  July,  but  this  variety  New  Yokk,  July  u,  1899. 

remained  firm  and  hi  r  1  and  was  ship-  Dear  sir:— I  am  simply  delighted  ^¥ith  them, 

ped  350  miles  in  an  or.  :  ,i,iry  express  car  li".  in  so  unfavorable  a  season  as  this,  you  can 

T  1    io*.u      A                ^     1            4-  produce  a  full  crop  up  to  the  middle  of  July, 

July  12th  and  sold  for  tsvelve  cents  per  ^ou  are  entitled  to  a  fortune, 

quart  in  Boston,  in  tcnpetition  with  F.  M.  Heximer,  Editor. 


All  communications  to  the  originator  are  turned  over  to  us. 
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Office  of  Farm  Journal, 
PHiiiADELPHiA,  Pa.,  July  17, 1899. 
Sir:— I  have  yuur  favor  of  July  13th,  also 
some  specimens  of  the  berry  came  to  hand 
*  *  *  *  still  in  good  shape  considering  the 
time  of  year  and  the  period  they  were  away 
from  the  vine.  Wilmer  Atkinson, 

Editor. 

Office  of  Fruit  Grower. 
Rochester.  N.  Y.,  July  16, 1899. 
Dear  Sir:— Thanks  for  samples  of  late  straw- 
berry. It  is  good  for  a  late  berry,  firm,  etc.  1 
wish  you  success  with  it.  C.  A.  Green,  Editor. 

Olyphant.  Pa.,  July  18, 1899. 
The  15th  of  July  I  received  a  box  of  straw- 
berries by  mail,  TbCvSe  arrived  in  firet  class 
condition.  The  berry  is  surely  a  good  shipper. 
Its  color  is  all  right.  If  it  is  productive  enough 
it  will  make  a  good  addition  to  the  first  class 
varieties.  E.  J.  Hull,  Fruit  Grower. 

The  following  letters  are  from  com- 
mission merchants  who  have  handled 
the  berry : 

Boston,  Mass.,  Aug .  1, 1899. 
Having  had  the  pleasure  of  handling  yo  ir 
shipments  of  berries  the  past  season,  permit 
us  to  say  a  word  of  praise  for  your  Learned's 
Late  (now  called  Rough  Rider).  We  have 
noted  carefully  their  condition  on  arriv-'l  and 
consider  them  by  far  the  best  keeping  berry 
we  have  handled.  The  s  ze  also  could  not  be 
improved  and  we  consider  them  the  best  all 
round  variety  we  have  seen  on  this  market 
from  your  section.  Peabody  Bros. 

New  York,  Sept.  19, 1899. 
Yours  to  hand  and  contents  noted,  and  in  re- 
ply would  say  that  we  have  handled  the 
Learned's  late  strawberry.  It  is  a  very  firm 
deep  red  berry,  with  afineflavor,and  its  carry- 
ing qualities  caon^Jt  be  excelled.  It  is  a  good 
seller  and  brings  more  money  than  any  other 
strawberrv  we  have  ever  handled.  We  cannot 
say  too  much  in  its  favor. 

T.  S.  Williamson  &  Bro. 

Boston,  August  2,  1899. 
We  herewith  hand  you  check  tor  $19.18  to 
cover  amount  due  you.  *  ^  The  Learned 
berty  is  a  nice  large  berry  of  good  flavor  and  a 
comparison  of  prices  with  other  berries  sold 
here  on  the  same  date  will  show  that  the  bu  >  - 
ers  appreciate  them.  If  they  are  a  good  yielder 
and  suitable  for  i"osr  soi  s,  we  do  not  think  the 
farmer  can  make  h  mi•^take  in  trying  them. 
Thanking  you  for  >  our  Httniition. 

Bennett,  Rand  &  Co. 

Price  of  plants— 25c  each;  six  for  $1 ; 
13  for  $3;  52  for  $6;  104for|12;  1040 
for  $100. 

Other  New  Varieties. 

Senator,  Dunlap,  Emperor,  Empress, 
Bennett's  Seedling,  Pennell,  Sun- 
shine, doz.  $1;  100,  $5. 

Gibson  and  Johnson's  Early,  doz,, 
50c;  100,  $2.50. 

Better  Known  Varieties. 
Fifty  at  100  rates,  500  at  1000  rates. 
Sample  (imp.)  Introduced  two  years 
ago  at  $5.00  per  dozen,  $25.00  per  100. 
We  paid  $37.50  for  150  plants  and  never 
have  been  sorry  for  it.  The  plants  are 
perfection  in  growth,  large,  healthy  and 
good  runners,  making  the  best  spread  of 
any  large  plant.    We  fruited  a  few 


plants  this  season.  The  berries  are  uni- 
formly very  large,  roundish  with  blunt 
ends  as  if  cut  off,  like  Orescent.  It  is  rich 
dark  in  color  and  very  firm  on  clay  soil 
with  us.  It  did  equally  well  for  a  neigh^ 
bor  on  gravel.  No  one  can  miss  it 
planting  this  variety.  Season  late.  We 
have  200,000  plants  to  offer  at  30c  dozen; 
$1.00,  100;  $5.00  per  1,000. 

Ridgway  (per.)  This  brought  us  in 
more  money  than  any  other  variety  the 
past  season  It  is  a  dandy.  The  plants 
are  the  healthiest  on  the  place,  rank 
green  foliage,  and  the  roots  remain  white 
and  in  shape  to  transplant,  later  than  any 
o  her  variety.  When  digging,  they 
cling  to  the  soil  with  persistency  like 
asparagus  roots.  The  fruit  is  medium  to 
large  in  size,  very  reguJar  in  shape, 
every  specimen  looks  as  if  turned  in  a 
lathe.  The  beautiful  color,  regularity, 
uniformity  and  attractive  appearance^ 
secure  the  best  price  in  market.  It  is  not 
very  firm  and  must  be  picked  when  not 
verv  ripe.  Season  very  late.  Dozen,  30c; 
100,"  75c  ;  1000,  $5.00. 

Ruby  (per.)  A  splendid  growing 
plant,  healthy  and  a  good  runner.  Ber- 
ries extra  large,  rich  dark  color,  very 
firm  and  enormously  productive.  Mid- 
season  in  ripening.  Dozen,  25c;  100,  60e; 
1000,  $4.00. 

Seaford  (imp.)  Large  plants  and 
perfect  growers.  Berries  good  size,  very 
firm,  dark  colored  and  glossy.  One  of 
the  best  shipping  berries.  Enormously 
productive,  good  for  canning.  Shape  of 
Parker  Earle.  Ripens  mid  season.  Doz- 
en, 25c;  100,   60c;  1000,  $5.00. 

Carrie  (imp.)  A  berry  of  the  Haver- 
land  type  but  later  in  season.  It  is  enor- 
mously productive  and  sells  well  in  mar- 
ket, but  is  inclined  to  be  a  Uttle  soft 
towards  the  close  of  the  season.  Dozen, 
25c;  100,  60c;  1000,  $5.00. 

Earliest  (per.)  One  of  the  best  ber- 
ries for  the  family  garden  and  desirable 
as  first  early  for  market.  It  ripens  fully 
a  week  earlier  than  most  varieties.  The 
fruit  is  not  larg^^  but  has  a  fine  flavor 
that  never  leaves  it,  no  matter  whether 
it  raius  or  shines.  Dozen,  25c;  100,  50c ; 
1000,  $3.50. 

Excelsior  (per.)  A  healthy,  rapid 
running  plant  that  requires  very  little 
care  and  attention.  The  berries  are  good 
size,  dark  glossy  color  and  produced  in 
great  abundance  It  ripens  first  of  all. 
Its  firmness,  color  and  earliness  make  it 
best  of  9 11  for  first  early  market.  It 
ripens  the  bulk  of  its  fruit  extra  early. 
Dozen,  30c;  100,  $1.00;  1000,  $6.00. 

Edgar  Queen  (Imp.)  Planes  healthy 
and  vigorous.    Berries  largest  of  all, 


It  pays  to  start  with  up-to-date  vaHeties. 
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^ossy  and  attractive.  Very  desirable 
for  market.  Dozen,  25c;  100,  60c;  1000, 
$4.'00. 

Atlantic.  Plants  slow  growers  but 
root  deep  and  produce  well  on  heavy 
soil.  Berries  long,  dark  glossy  color  and 
very  firm,  selling  for  fancy  prices.  Sea- 
son late;  Dozen,  25c;  100,  ?5c;  1000, 
$0.00. 

Crescent  (Imp.)  The  old  standby. 
Enormously  productive,  early  and  re- 
liable, but  rather  small.  Dozen,  25c; 
100,  50c;  1000,  $3.50. 

Marshall  (per.)  The  gentleman's 
berry,  color  dark  and  glossy,  produces 
large  crops  of  extra  large  fine  berries 
under  high  culture;  a  failure  under  neg- 
lect.   Dozen,  25c;  100,  75c;  1000,  S5.00. 

Bismarck  (per.)  Healthy  plants  and 
enormously  productive,  color  light,  fruit 
rather  soft  and  good  for  home  use  and 
nearby  market  only.  Dozen,  25c:  100, 
60c;  1000,  $3.50. 

Clyde  (per  )  Healthy  plants.  En  or 
mously  productive.    Fruit  very  large, 


light  colored  and  soft.  One  of  the  very 
best  for  home  use  and  nearby  market. 
Dozen,  25c;  100,  75c;  1000,  $5.00. 

Barton  (imp.)  Vigorous  growiEg 
plant.  Enormously  productive  Berries 
large,  long  and  good  color.  A  good  one 
for  home  use  and  market.  Dozen,  25c; 
100,  60c;  1000,  $4.00. 

Additional  Varieties  Strawberries. 

Corsican  (Big  Berry),  Corby,  Hunn 
and  Nick  Ohmer,  50c  per  dozen.  Parker 
Earle  Improved,  Star,  Jessie,  Wilson, 
Glen  Mary,  Sharpless:  dozen,  25c;  100 
75c;  1000,  $5.00. 

Enormous,  Brandy  wine,  Burt,  Bubach, 
Sunny  side,  Haverland,  Michel's  Early. 
Isabella,  Hall's  Favorite,  Patrick.  Doz., 

25c;  100,  60c;  1000,  $3.50. 

Note. — If  you  don't  finl  what  you 
want,  write  us.  We  can  supply  any  new 
variety  as  cheap  as  the  introducer. 
Write  us  for  prices  on  anything  you 
need.    We  guarantee  satisfaction. 


RASRBBRRIES. 


The  raspberry  delights  in  a  well  drained,  rather  loose  soil,  and  will  not  do  well 
on  low  wet  soils,  without  drainage.     The  red  varieties  should  be  set  in  lows 

six  feet  apar+  and 
one  foot  apart  in 
the  row,  when 
you  have  plenty 
of  plants,  and 
three  feet  apart  in 
the  row  when  the 
plants  are  scarce. 
Thus  it  takes 
either  2500  or  7000 
plants  to  the  acre, 
depending  on  the 
distance  apart 
they  are  set.  We 
set  them  close  be- 
cause we  have  a 
plenty  of  plants, 
and  thus  get  a 
continuous  fruit- 
ing row  quicker 
than  we  would  to 
set  farther  apart. 
Set  black  caps 
in  rows  seven  feet 

apart  and  have  the  plants  from  one  to  three  feet  apart  in  the  row.  Thus,  it  will 
take  of  these,  2000  or  6000  plants.  Prepare  the  land  thoroughly  and  plow  furrows 
one  foot  deep  where  the  rows  are  to  be,  setting  the  plants  in  a  lurrow,  in  a  straight 
line,  so  that  in  cultivating  you  can  get  close  up  to  them.  A  hill  of  beans,  potatoes 
or  some  other  vegetable  may  be  planted  between  the  plants  in  the  row,  and  also  a 
row  of  these  crops  between  the  rows  of  raspberries  the  first  year.  Give  clean  cul- 
ture and  pinch  back  the  canes  when  one  foot  high,  which  causes  the  plant  to 
branch  and  grow  stocky  like  a  tree.  The  second  year  mulch  with  straw  around 
the  bushes  and  cultivate  the  middles  to  keep  down  weeds,  and  the  ground  moist. 


^^^^ 


CUMBERLAND  RASPBERRY. 


Let  us  figure  on  your  wants,  if  a  large  quantity  is  needed.  7 

Pinch  the  new  growmg  canes  back  when  two  feet  high,  this  and  succeeding  years, 
and  cut  the  laterals  back  in  early  spring,  before  fruiting.  This  rigid  pruning  makes 
the  fruit  larger.  Remove  dead  canes  after  fruiting  and  maintain  level  culture. 
About  200  to  500  plants,  made  up  of  the  several  varieties,  should  be  set  for  an  ordi- 
nary family.  These  will  supply  fresh  fruit  for  the  table  and  enough  to  can.  Add 
5  cents  per  dozen,  50  cents  per  hundred,  if  ordered  by  mail. 

Note  — Our  stock  of  raspberries  is  very  large  and  fine,  and  we  won't  be  under- 
sold by  any  concern  handling  the  same  grade  of  plants,  but  if  parties  wish  a  large 
lot  of  smaller  plants,  we  car  quote  very  much  lower  prices.  These  small  plants 
have  very  nice  roots,  but  the  tops  are  small. 


Queen  of  the  Market  (Cuthbert) 
The  standard  red  raspberry.  Ripens 
midseason  and  continues  very  late.  Fruit 
large  and  of  the  finest  flavor,  selling  for 
the  best  prices.  Dozen,  85c;  100,  |1.00; 
1000,  $6.00. 

Golden  Queen.  An  albino  of  the 
above  sort.  tCnormously  productive  and 
of  the  finest  flavor.  Dozen,  35c ;  100.  $1 ; 
1000,  S6  00. 


COLUMBIAN  RASPBERRY. 

Columbian.  Enormously  productive. 
Canes  grow  tall  like  trees.  Berries  pur- 
ple and  good  for  canning.    No  one  rasp- 


berry is  its  superior  for  home  use.  Dozen, 
50c;  100,  31.50;  1000,  $10.00. 

Marlboro.  The  best  early  red  rasp- 
berry, very  similar  to  Cuthbert  in  ap- 
pearance but  firmer  and  not  quite  so 
high  quality.  Dozen,  35c  ;  100,  $1.00: 
1000,  $7  00. 

Royal  Church.    Dozen,  35c;  100,  $1. 

Phenix    Dozen,  35c;  100,  $1.00. 

Loudon.  The  best  late  raspberry  for 
market.  Not  so  good  in  flavor  as  Cuth- 
bert but  firmer,  larger  and  more  hardy. 
The  canes  are  stocky  and  self  supporting. 
The  berries  are  beautiful.  Dozen,  35c ; 
100,  $1.50;  1000,  $12.00. 

Miller.  Dozen,  35c;  100,  75c;  1000, 
$5  00. 

SCHAFFER.  Dozen,  50c  :  100,  $1.00  ; 
1000,  $8.00. 

Worthy.  New.  Two  for  25c:  Dozen, 
$1.00. 

Hilborn.  This  is  the  best  blackcap 
we  have  ever  grown  at  Maple  wood  Fruit 
Farm.  It  is  early,  large  and  very  pro- 
ductive.   Doz.  35c;  100,  $1.25;  lOOO,  $10. 

Kansas.  Dozen,  35c;  100,  $1;  1000,  $8. 

Nemeha.    Dozen,  35c;  100,  $1.00. 

Cumberland.  This  new  raspberry 
originated  in  Pennsylvania  and  is  sup- 
posed to  be  a  seedling  of  the  Gregg  with 
a  dash  of  blackberry  blood  in  it.  It  is 
claimed  by  its  friends  to  be  the  largest 
blackcap  grown,  running  nearly  on© 
iich  in  diameter  The  Rural  New 
Yorker  speaks  of  it  in  the  highest  terms. 
B.  F.  Foster,  a  large  grower  of  Wayne 
county,  writes  as  follows  :  "I  had  five 
acres  of  it  in  fruiting  the  past  summer 
and  am  delighted  with  it.  I  had  Ohio 
and  several  other  varieties  growing  side 
by  side  with  it  and  under  exactly  the 
same  conditions.  The  Cumberland  fully 
doubled  the  yield  of  Ohio,  and  is  far 
ahead  of  all  other  varieties  on  my 
grounds.  The  fruit  is  so  la^ge  and  so 
abundant  upon  it  that  it  can  be  easily 
picked  for  a  third  less  than  other  sorts 
and  it  is  of  such  a  superior  appearance 
as  to  command  usually  a  little  above 
the  market  price  of  other  varieties.  I 
cannot  too  strongly  recommend  this  new 
berry."  ICc.  each;  dozen,  75c;  100,  $3.00. 


:8  Don't  fail  to  write  us  for  any  information,  hut  enclose  stamp. 


BIvACKBKRRIKS. 

Require  the  same  soil  as  raspberries.  Set  in  rows  eight  feet  apart,  with  plants 
from  one  to  three  feet  apart  in  the  row.  Thus  it  takes  from  two  to  five  thousand 
for  an  acre.  Cultivate  and  prune  like  raspberries  Shave  off  all  suckers  that 
spring  up  between  the  rows,  and  keep  the  plants  in  narrow,  continuous  rows. 
Mulch  with  straw  about  the  plants  during  fruiting  season  to  keep  the  soil  moist. 
Always  cultivate  blackberries  very  shallow,  so  as  not  to  injure  the  roots.  Every 
broken  root  sends  up  an  additional  sucker  to  interfere  with  cultivation.  Blackber- 
ries make  a  very  paying  crop  when  the  markets  are  not  overrun  with  wild  ones.  It 
will  pay  the  farmer  to  have  a  supply  in  his  garden ;  'tis  much  easier  than  chasing 
the  woods  for  wild  ones.    Add  5c  per  dozen,  50c  per  hundred,  if  ordered  by  mail. 

Note — We  have  an  immense  stock  of  standard  varieties,  and  will  make  low 
rates  to  large  planters.    Write  for  estimates. 

WHITE  BLACKBERRY  -ICEBERG." 

(Raised  by  Luther  Barbank,  the  "Wizard  of  Horti3ulture."> 

The  following  is  Mr.  Bur- 
bank's  own  description,  and 
its  accuracy  will  be  vouched 
for  by  all  who  know  him,  as 
he  is  commendably  conser- 
vative in  all  that  he  says 
about  his  creations.  In  his 
desire  to  mislead  no  one,  he 
leans  rather  toward  under- 
rating than  exaggerating 
the  value  of  his  originations. 
He  says: 

'  Owing  to  the  somewhat 
unsatisfactory  qualities  of 
White  Blackberries  so  far 
known,  the  impression  may 
have  been  entertained  by 
sorre  that  no  White  Black 
berry  cuuld  be  a-^  productive 
and  hardy,  with  berries  as 
early,  abundant,  large, hand- 
so  me  and  delicious  as  the 
best  black  ones  The  well 
known  Law  ton  is,  when 
ripened,  unsurpassed,  and 
very  generally  known  as  the 
most  productive  market  berry.  Owing  to  its  fixity  of  raoe,  it  will  reproduce  itself 
from  seed  almost  exactly,  and  its  seedlings  will  not  be  influenced  when  raised  from 
seed  pollenated  by  other  varieties,  but  it  readily  imparts  its  good  qualities  when 
employed  as  the  staminate  parent.  One  of  the  great  grandparents  of  Ic<-berg  was 
Lawton.  The  first  generation  of  seedlings,  when  crossed  with  Crystal  White,  was 
all  black;  the  second  also,  though  varying  much  in  other  respects ;  but  the  third 
produced  this  wonderful  plant,  bearing  the  snowiest  white  berries  ever  seen.  Ve»y 
little  attention  was  paid  to  the  long  rows  of  cro>s-bred  descendants,  until  one 
day  this  berry  was  discovered  among  its  black  relatives  with  canes  bending  in 
various  directions  with  their  load  of  delicious,  snowy  berries,  which  are  not  only 
white,  but  so  transparent  that  the  seeds,  which  are  unusually  small,  maj  be  seen  in 
the  berries  when  ripe.  Clusters,  larger  than  those  of  Lawton;  berrieg.  as  near  as 
could  be  judged,  were  eanier,  sweeter,  and  more  tender  and  melting  throughout, 
though  as  fij-m  as  Lawton  is  when  ripe."       10c  each;  doz«  n  $1.00. 

^      Rathbun.    Prof.  Bailey  writes:   ''The  black,  and  of  good  quality.    I  certainly 

Rathbun  blackerry  is  now  in  full  fruit,  think  that  there  is  a  future  for  it."  Two 

and  we  are  much  pleased  with  it.     It  is  for  25c;  dozen  Si.  00;  100,  $5. 00. 

midway  between  a  blacb  berry  and  a  dew  Mersereau.  Prof.  Bailey,  who  named 

berry  in  habit,  as  also  in  earliness.    The  this  variety,  has  this  to  say  about  it:  "A 

berries  are  exceedingly  large,  glossy,  jet  variety  resembling  Snyder  and  derived 


Farmer^ 8  Fruit  Farmer  is  sent  free  with  all  orders  of^LOO  or  more. 


the  two  leading  market  sorts. 
50c;  100,  11.00;  1000,  $8  00. 


Dozen 


Agawam,  Western  Triumph,  Lucre- 
TiA,  KiTTATiNY,  Stone's  Hardy.  Dozen 
50c,  103,  11.00. 

Frie,  Maxwell's  Early,  Eldorado, 
Ancient  Briton,  Wachusett,  Thorn 
less,  Lovett.    Dozen  5(ic;  100,  ^2. 

•  • 

We  grow  our  own  plants  on  the  best 
soil.  Two  Hcres  of  i  his  land  sowed  to 
wheat  one  season  yielded  96  bushels 
and  enough  s'raw  t^  properly  cover 
three  acres  of  berries. 


from  it  Some  four  years  ago  the  origin- 
ator noticed  an  extra  large,  strong  bush 
among  his  Snyders,  and  began  to  propa- 
gate from  it.  He  is  now  gradually 
changing  his  whole  plantation  over  to 
this  new  variety.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
promising  varieties  I  know."  Two  for 
30c;  dozen  11.50;  100.  $8.50. 

Snyder.  Best  hardy  early  variety. 
Enormously  productive  and  reliable. 
Planted  most  of  any  for  market.  We 
have  100,000  plants  for  sale.  Dozen  50c: 
100,  $1.00;  1000,  $8.00. 

Taylor.  Best  hardy  late  variety, 
sweet.  None  better  for  home  use  or 
market.    Later  than  Snyder.    These  are 

GOOSKBKRRIKS 

The  gooseberry  is  a  fruit  that  will  pay  if  a  market  can  be  secured  for  it. 
Comparatively  few  people  are  used  to  it ;  however  a  taste  can  be  readily  acquired. 
There  is  no  fruit  with  us  that  goes  better  than 
canned  gooseberries.    The  American  varieties  are 
smaller  than  the  English,  but  are  free  from  mil- 
dew and  bear  enormous  crops  if  the  worms  are 
kept  off.    The  English  varieties  may  be  g*  own  by 
spraying  with  liver  of  sulpher  or  Bor- 
deaux mixture,  which  will  prevent  mil- 
dew.    Watch  the  gooseberries  and  cur- 
rants in  early  spring  and  spray  with 
Paris  green  water  as  soon  as  the  worms 
appear.    If  not  at- 
tended to  in  the 
right  time,  it  takes 
but  a  few  days  for 
the  leaves   to  be 
entirely  stripped. 
The  berries  then 
ripen  prematurely 
and  dry  up  in  the 
sun. 


Houghton.  A 
small,  pale  red. 
smooth  variety  of 
fine  quality.  The  plants  are  entirely 
free  from  disease  and  the  most  produc- 
tive of  any  gooseberry  in  cultivation. 
This  and  Downing  are  the  varieties  gen- 
erally grown  in  our  gardens.  Two  years 
old,  iOc  each;  dozen  50c;  100,  $3.00. 

Downing.  Very  much  larger  than 
Houghton,  producing  nearly  as  much 
bulk  of  fruit.  Color,  pale  green.  The 
favorite  American  variety.  10c  each; 
dozen  50c;  100,  $3.50. 

Smith.    Same  price. 

Pearl.  An  American  sort  claimed  to 
be  the  most  free  from  disease,  and  the 
most  prolific  gooseberry  grown.  Dozen 
75c;  100,  $7. 

Red  Jacket.  Nearly  as  large  as  the 
English  varieties,  free  from  mildew  and 
very  productive.     Color,  pale  red.  We 


are  delighted  with  it.  Twenty  cents 
each;  dozen,  $1.50;  100,  $10.00. 

Keepsake  and  Industry.  Valuable 
English  varieties,  much  grown  in  this 
country.  Twenty  cents  each;  dozen, 
$2.00;  100,  $10.00. 

Chautauqua.  A  large  variety  sup- 
posed to  be  a  cross  of  the  American  and 
English  types  Not  so  subject  to  mildew 
as  the  English  varieties.  Bush  stout  and 
vigorous.  Berries  very  large,  often  over 
an  inch  in  diameter.  Color,  pale  yellow; 
very  sweet;  productive.  (See  illustra- 
tion.) Twenty-five  cents  each;  dozen, 
$3.00. 

Our  gooseberry  plants  are  all  two 
years  old.  Some  three  years  old.  If 
sent  bv  mail  add  10c  per  dczen,  50c  per 
hundred  for  currants  and  gooseberries. 


Iq  Can  you  speak  a  good  loordfor  us  to  your  friends  f 

eURR ANTS 

Plant  on  very  rich  soil,  made  so  by  repeated  applications  of  rich  barn  fertilizers 
and  potash  salts  applied  to  the  crops  that  precede  currants.  It  takes  2,904  plants 
to  the  acre,  set  in  rows  5x3  Give  clean  culture  and  mulch  with  straw  about  the 
bushes  during  the  fruiting  season.  Cut  out  old  wood  after  it  has  borne  several 
crops  and  replace  by  allowing  new  canes  to  grow  from  the  rocts.  Keep  the  plant 
m  upright  bush  form  and  do  not  allow  it  to  become  crowded.  If  you  allow  weeds 
and  grass  to  grow  around  them,  currants  will  be  a  failure  in  both  quantity  and 
quality  of  fruit.  We  spread  a  shovelful  of  manure  and  a  quart  of  ashes  about 
each  plant,  in  November,  and  have  wonderful  success  with  currants  and  goose- 
berries. 

Red  Cross.  (New.)  Originated  by  Jacob  Moore, 
of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  and  sold  to  the  introducers 
for  §1,250  cash.  We  have  eaten  the  fruit  and  can 
endorse  it.  Prof.  Maynard,  of  Hatch  Experiment 
Station,  Massachusetts,  says  Red  Cross,  as  seen  at 
Rochester,  averages  larger  than  Fay's  Prolific  and 
is  more  vigorous.  Jacob  Moore,  the  originator, 
says  it  is  twice  as  large  as  Victoria,  will  yield 
twice  as  much  as  Cherry  and  is  of  better  quality 
than  any  of  the  older  varieties.  P.  C.  Reynolds, 
the  veteran  horticulturist  of  Rochester,  says  that 
the  Red  Cross  Currant  averages  larger  than  Fay 
or  Cherry  and  is  sweeter  than  most  other  varieties. 
He  says  that  the  clusters  are  longer,  and  that  the 
size  of  the  berries  hold  out  larger  to  the  end  of 
cluster  than  Fay.  Ten  cents  each  ;  dozen.  60c  ; 
100,  $4.00  ;  two-year-olds,  dozen,  $1  ;  100,  §5. 

Pomona.  (New.)  A  new  currant  originated  in 
Indiana  ;  claimed  to  be  very  large  and  enormous- 
ly productive.  As  a  money  getter  it  has  a  won- 
derful record  at  its  home.  Ten  cents  each  ;  doz., 
60c  ;  two-year  old,  dozen,  8 1. 00. 

North  Star.  (New.)  This  variety  is  claimed 
by  its  friends  to  be  the  hardiest,  the  best  giower, 
the  most  prolific  bearer,  the  sweetest  and  best 
currant  grown.  We  have  fruited  it  two  years, 
and  think  well  of  it  The  berries  are  not  so  large 
as  Fay,  but  more  productive  and  sweeter.  Ten 
cents  each  ;  dozen,  50  cents  ;  100,  $3  00. 

Fay's  Prolific.  Our  favorite  among  the  well 
tried  varieties  for  market.  Seems  to  do  better  on 
light  soil  than  others.  The  berries  are  very  large 
and  will  bring  the  best  prices  in  market.  We  have 
them  almost  as  big  as  cherries.  Dozen,  50c  ;  100, 
§2.50  ;  two-year-olds,  dozen,  70c  ;  100,  $3.50. 

White  Grape.  The  largest  and  most  produc 
tive  white  currant  grown.  Flavor,  sweet  and  very 
fine  for  the  table.  Not  desirable  for  the  general 
markets,  because  people  don't  seem  to  take  to 
white  fruits.  The  best  table  currant.  Price  same 
as  Fay. 

Black  Naples,  Champion,  Cherry,  La  Versailles,  Lee's,  Prince  Albert, 
Red  Dutch,  Victoria.    Same  price  as  Fay. 

We  have  a  supply  of  three  year  bearing  plant:?,  extra  fine,  of  most  varieties. 
Write  for  prices. 

QRAF»ES 

Grapes  do  best  in  a  sunny  location  on  the  south  side  of  fences,  buildings  and 
hUlsides  where  the  sun  will  play  over  them  nearly  all  day.  The  soil  must  be  loose 
and  open,  and  well  drained.  Every  farmer  should  have  25  to  100  vines  for  the 
family  use.    There  is  no  fruit  more  health  giving.    They  follow  closely  after  small 
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fruits,  and  save  many  a  doctor's  bill.  This  innocent  fruit  has  often  been  made  the 
victim  of  boards  of  health  and  sensationalists,  but  it  has  come  out  of  the  furnace 
nnscathed.  There  has  yet  to  be  proved  that  any  case  of  appendicitis  was  caused 
by  eating  grapes,  nor  has  anybody  been  poisoned  by  Bordeaux  mixture  when 
sprayed  on  the  fruit.  The  great  secret  of  success  in  growing  grapes  lies  in  knowing 
how  to  trim  them.  Many  a  vine  that  is  now  running  wild  might  be  made  fruitful 
by  proper  trimming.  The  novice  will  either  trim  too  much  or  too  litt  le.  They  re- 
quire fertilizing  much  the  same  as  other  fruits.  Our  ideas  of  gro  ving  are  as  follows : 
Select  one  or  two  year  old  vines  and  set  them  in  furrows  one  foot  deep  and  eight 
feet  apart.  Plant  the  vines  ten  feet  apart  in  the  furro^v^s.  Pat  a  little  surface  soil 
in  the  bottom,  spread  the  roots  out  both  ways,  so  as  to  run  parallel  with  the  rows, 
and  cover  with  fine,  loose  soil,  filling  in  the  furrow\  Keep  the  soil  loose  and  open, 
and  do  not  plow  deep  enough  to  injure  the  roots.  Practice  shallow  cultivation. 
Use  plenty  of  mineral  fertilizers,  rich  in  potash.  There  are  various  methods  of 
trimming  the  vine,  but  probably  the  following  is  the  most  simple  and  easy  :  Allow 
only  one  cane  to  grow  the  first  year  :  rub  off  all  other  buds.  Build  a  trellis,  using 
wire  or  horizontal  slats.  In  the  fall  of  the  first  year,  raise  the  cane  up  to  the  top 
wire  and  cut  off  all  cane  above  the  wire.  Lay  the  cane  down  and  cover  with  some 
coarse  litter  to  protect  it  through  the  winter.  In  the  spring  tie  the  cane  to  the 
wire  so  it  will  stand  upright  or  perpendicular.  Allow  two  buds  to  grow  into  canes 
at  the  top  ;  rub  off  all  buds  below.  These  buds  are  to  produce  the  canes  which  are 
to  be  tied  to  the  upper  w4re  in  a  horizontal  position  thp  next  spring.  They  are  cut 
back  to  four  feet  in  the  fall,  and  if  the  climate  is  severe,  all  are  taken  from  the 
wires,  laid  down  and  covered  for  the  winter.  In  the  spring  the  whole  vine  is  put 
up  and  tied  to  the  ^vire.  The  vine  is  now  in  the  shape  of  the  letter  "T. "  From 
all  along  the  horizontal  cane  tied  to  the  upper  wire,  the  buds  produce  the  canes 
that  bear  the  fruit  These  little  canes  are  all  cut  back  close  to  the  horizontal  canes 
each  fallj  leaving  little  spurs  with  three  buds  each.  From  these  spurs  grow  more 
green  canes  each  year  which  bear  the  fruit.  By  this  me  hod  there  need  be  no 
summer  tying  of  the  green,  growing  canes.  By  the  old  method  we  tied  the  canes 
to  the  lower  wire  and  as  tliey  ^rew  up  we  tied  the  green  canes  which  bear  the 
fruit,  to  the  upper  wire.  Tlipre  need  be  no  trouble  in  trimming  the  grape,  if  one 
understands  the  principle.  Many  people  trim  too  little,  oth«^rs  so  severely  that  they 
remove  all  the  bearing  wood,  (irapes  are  borne  on  green  wood  that  grows  the 
same  season  as  the  fruic,  upon  wood  that  grew  the  year  before.  So  in  triuming 
be  sure  to  leave  on  some  of  the  last  year's  growth.  If  you  leave  on  too  much  or  too 
little,  the  results  are  about  the  same— you  get  wood  and  no  fruit.  When  your  canes 
get  old  and  unfruitful,  fertilize  more,  encourage  new  canes  to  grow  from  the  roots 
to  replace  the  old  ones  w^hich  should  be  removed. 

CAMPBELL'S  FARLY  GRAPE. 

This  new  grape  was  produced  by  the 
lateGeo.  W.  Campbell  of  Ohio.  Another 
season's  experience  confirms  and  streng- 
thens the  entire  confidence  lieretofore 
expressed  in  this  noble  variety.  It  was 
mistaken  in  the  Buffalo  markets  last 
year  for  Black  Hamburg,  it  was  so  large 
and  fine  looking,  selling  for  twice  the 
price  of  other  varieties  of  the  same  sea- 
son. The  following  are  especial  points  of 
merit  in  Campbell's  early  grape  : 

First.  A  very  strong,  vigorous,  hardy 
vine,  with  thick,  healthy,  mildew  resist- 
ing foliage  and  perfect,  self- fertilizing 
blossoms  ;  always  setting  its  fruit  well, 
and  bearing  abundantly. 

Second.  Clusters  very  large,  usually 
shouldered,  compact  and  handsome, 
without  being  unduly  crowded. 

Third.  Berries  large,  ne  rly  round, 
often  an  inch  or  more  in  diameter; 
black  with  light  purple  bloom  ;  skin 
hin  but  very  tenacious,  bearing  hand- 
ng  and  shipping  admirably.  Flavor 


rich,  sweet,  slightly  vinous  ;  pure  with 
no  foxiness,  coarseness  or  uni3leasant 
acidity  from  the  skin  to  the  (Center. 
Flesh  rather  firm  but  tender  and  of  equal 
consistency,  parting  easily  from  its  few 
and  small  seeds.  As  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  American  people  do  not  and 

CREA^B  PJLANTS. 
Cheap  plants  liKe  everything-  else  too 
cheap  are  the  dearest  kind  of  plants  in. 
the  end.  Cheap  plants  are  small,  jrrowa 
thickly  in  the  rows  covered  with  dis- 
eases. When  transplanted  they  do  not 
send  out  runners,  but  grow  in  a  bush 
form  till  late  in  autumn  when  a  few 
strag-g-ling-  runners  are  produced  too 
late  for  rooting  and  making  good 
plants.  Most  people  prefer  the  best 
even  though  the  price  is  a  little  more. 
The  best  is  the  cheapest  in  the  end. 

%/%/%^'%/%/%^'%^%/%^^ 

will  not  swallow  grape  seeds,  we  con- 
sider this  a  strong  point  in  favor  of 
Campbell's  Early  and  a  matter  of  trade 
well  worth  earnest  attention,  for  as  Prof. 
Lintner,  New  York  State  Entomologist, 
well  says,  "'No  grape  seeds  may  be  safely 
swallowed." 
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FotJRTH.    Its  season  is  very  early  ;  no  tendency  to  shell  off  or  fall  from  the 

often  showing  color  late  in  July,  and  stem.    A  few  crates  were  put  in  a  cool 

ripening,  according  to  the  season,  from  cellar  Oct.  oth  last  year  and  were  (Dec 

the  fifteenth  to  the  last  of  August,  at  20th)  apparently  as  perfect  as  when 

D«3laware,  Ohio.  stored  and  looking  as  though  they  might 

Fifth.  It  has  very  remarkable  keep  be  kept  in  equally  good  condition  until 
ing  qualities.  Has  hung  upon  the  vines  next  April.  As  a  good  keeper  and  ship- 
in  the  fall  of  1897,  sound  and  perfect,  for  per  it  is  believed  to  be  unequalled  by  any 
six  weeks  or  more  after  ripening,  with  other  American  grape. 

BEST  HARDY  GRAPES— 1  and  2  years,  first-class,  postpaid. 

1  YR-OLD.  2  YR-OLD. 

EACH.  PER  10.     EACH.  PER  10 

Campbell's  Early— Black,  earliest,  good  grape         .50  $4.50  .75  $7.00 

WORDEN— Black,  earlier  than  Concord                        .10  .60  .15  .75 

Agawam— Dark  red,  ripens  after  Concord                   .10  .60  .15  .75 

Brighton— Dark  red,  one  of  the  best  table  grapes        .10  .70  .15  .80 

Catawba — Late,  red,  does  not  succeed  everywhere      .10  .60  .15  .75 

Concord— Black,  medium,  king  of  all  grapes              .10  .60  .15  .75 

Delaware — Light  red,  bunches  and  berries  med.  sizp  .10  .70  .15  .80 

Moore's  Diamond— White,  haidy,  very  popular         .10  .70  .15  .80 

Moore's  Early— Black,  2  weeks  earlier  than  Concord  .10  .  70  .15  .80 

Niagara — White  very  large,  vigorous  and  productive  .10  .60  .15  .75 

POCKLINGTON— White,  very  large,  showy                    .10  .60  .15  .75 

Green  Mountain— Best  early  white  grape,  sweet        .25  2.50  .35  3.00 

ASPARAGUS 

Any  well  drained  soil  will  do  for  asparagus.  Mark  the  rows  four  to  five  feet 
apart  and  plant  the  roots  in  trenches  made  deep  with  the  plow,  about  one  foot 
apart.  Thus  it  takes  about  as  many  plants  to  the  acre  as  of  strawberries.  Cover 
the  plar  ts  with  loose  soil  and  gradually  fill  in  the  trenches  as  the  plants  grow.  Allow 
the  canes  to  grow  without  cutting  until  the  third  year.  Then  in  the  spring,  as 
soon  as  eight  or  ten  inches  high,  cut  or  break  off  the  tender  portion  above  the 
ground.  Cuttings  may  be  made  each  year  as  late  in  the  season  as  strawberry 
time.  Give  clean  culture  and  in  winter  mow  off  the  canes  and  burn.  Salt  the 
soil  about  the  plants  once  in  a  year  to  keep  down  the  weeds.  This  vegetable  is  not 
only  very  palatable  when  cooked  as  green  peas,  but  is  valuable  as  a  medicine  for 
the  kidneys.  Conover's  Colossal,  Palmetto  and  Barr's  mammoth,  dozen,  25c;  100, 
$1.00;  1000,  $5  00,  for  two  year  old  roots.  Columbian,  White  and  Donald's  El- 
mirar  dozen,  35o;  100  ;  SI. 25;  1000.  $6.00.    Add  oc  per  dozen,  30c  per  100  if  by  mail. 

Rhubarb.    Ten  cents  each;  $5.00  per  100. 

Horseradish  Cuttings.    Dozen  25c;  hundred  SI. 50. 

Sage.    Holt's  Mammoth,  dozen,  30c;  hundred,  §2.00. 

novelties 

Japanese  WiNEBERRY.  Ten  cents  each;  Rocky  Mountain  Cherry.  Twenty- 
dozen,  50c;  100,51.25;  1000.  $10.  All  two  five  cents  each;  dozen.  $2.50. 
vear  old  olants  Buffalo  Berry.     Twenty- five  cents 
^            ^        '  each;  ^2.50  dozen. 

Mayberry.  Three  years  old,  25c  each;  Eleagnus  Longipes.    Two  years  old, 

dozen  $2.00.  ^^C'  ^  yeras  old,  25c;  4  years  old,  30c 

'         '  each,  postage  paid. 

Strawberry -Raspberry.    Tea  cents  Dwarf  Juneberry.     Fifteen  cents 

each;  dozen,  81.00;  100,  $5.00.  each,  dozen  $1.00. 


ROSES 

The  rose  blooms  when  strawberries  ripen,  and  I  suppose  that  is  one  reason  why 
it  is  my  favorite  flower.  We  have  lots  of  them  all  through  the  summer,  and  every- 
body enjoys  them,  They  may  easily  be  grown  out  doors  if  the  following  varieties 
are  planted     Set  the  plants'  in  moist,  rich  soil  and  prune  quite  severely  every 
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spring.  Cover  with  boards  and  straw  on  the  approach  of  cold  weather  and  there 
need  be  no  failure.  Our  plants  are  two  years  old  and  not  to  be  compared  with 
small  hot  house  roses,  grown  in  pots.    Price  30c  each  ;  dozen,  $3.00. 


Yellow  Rambler.  (See  illustration.) 
This  is  a  new  rose  of  the  climbing  sort, 
now  introduced  for  the  first  time.  The 
growth  is  very  vigorous,  often  making, 
in  well  established  plants,  ten  feet  in  one 
season.  It  is  quite  hardy,  enduring  zero 
weather  without  protection.  It  is  of  the 
same  habits  as  Crimson  Rambler,  the 
flowers  being  borne  in  immense  clusters. 
The  color  is  decidedly  yellow.  The  blos- 
soms are  of  moderate  size  and  are  very 
sweetly  scented  ;  it  lasts  three  to  four 
weeks  without  fading. 

Crimson  Rambler.  This  a  very  vig- 
orous grower,  often  making  ten  feet  in 
one  season.  It  is  enormously  proUfic  of 
blooms,  430  buds  and  blossoms  being 
counted  on  one  shoot.  It  is  entirely 
hardy  and  should  be  in  every  door  yard, 
climbing  over  the  porch. 

American  Beauty.  Enormous,  buds 
and  full  flowers.  Color,  deep,  glowing 
carmine. 

Coquette  des  Alpes.  Large,  white, 
always  double,  sometimes  faintly  tinged 
with  pink  :  a  free  bloomer. 

Earl  of  Dufferin.  The  finest  dark 
red  rose  ;  rich,  brilliant,  velvety,  crim- 
son, shaded  dark  maroon,  beautifully 
formed  and  highly  scented. 

General  Ja.cqueminot.  Best  known 
and  most  admired  of  all  crimson  roses. 

General  Washington.  Brilliant 
crimson,  flowers  of  full,  broad  form  ; 
blooms  constantly. 


Madame  Plantier.  The  cemetery 
rose.  Flowers  medium  size,  full,  sweet, 
and  produced  in  great  numbers.  The 
purest  white  known  iu  roses.  Entirely 
hardy  and  blooms  very  early. 

Magna  Charta.  Color,  a  clear,  rosy 
red,  beautifully  flushed  with  violet 
crimson.  Flowers  extra  large  and  very 
double.  Yery  fragrant  and  a  profuse 
bloomer. 

Mrs,  John  Laing.  Splendid  size 
and  full.  Color,  clear,  deep  pink;  fra- 
grance delightful  ;  blooms  first  season. 

Queen  of  the  Prairie.  A  very  val- 
uable climbing  rose.  Paie  pink  in  color 
and  a  profuse  bearer. 

Prince  Camille  de  Rohan.  The 
darkest  and  richest  of  the  red  black 
roses. 

Yick's  Caprice.  A  striped  rose  of 
glossy  pink,  dashed  and  flamed  with 
white  aud  carmine. 

Baltimore  Belle.  One  of  the  finest 
climbing  roses 
in  size  and  a  free  bloomer 

Paul  Netron.  The  very  largest  of 
all  roses.  Color,  very  bright,  clear 
rose,  deepening  to  orimson  ;  fragrant 
and  free  bloomer. 

The  prices  of  the  above  hardy  per- 
petual roses  is  3nc  each  ;  S3. 00  per  doz. 
The  dozen  may  be  all  different  kinds  if 
desired.    Po^tage  paid. 


Color  white  ;  medium 


No.  380. 

State  of  jxz"^  y^^^ 


This  is  to  certify  that  the  stock  of  the  nursery  of  L.  J.  FARMEB, 
of  Pulaski,  County  of  Oswego,  State  of  New  York,  was  duly  examined 
in  compliance  with  the  j^i'o  visions  of  Chapter  482  of  the  Laws  of  1898, 
and  it  was  found  to  be  apparently  free  in  all  respects  from  any  co7i- 
tagious  or  infectious  plant  disease  or  disease,  or  the  San  Jose  scale  or 
other  dangerously  injurious  insect  ptest  or  pests. 


Dated  October  2:i,  1899,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


a.  QjL^ti 


Commissioner  of  Agriculture. 
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"Planet  Jr"  Garden  Tools. 

space  will  DGt  permit  illustrating  and  deseribinyr  all  of  the  "Planet  Jr.*'  tooL?,  but  we  will 
gladly  eend  a  fully  il'nstrated  catalogue  to  any  one  who  desires  it;  and  we  can  supply  promptly 
anything  ordered.  Planet  Jr.  goods  are  standard  machines,  the  best  on  the  market.  In  sending 
your  order  to  us  you  ean  rely  on  getting  bottom  pricts. 


I*lanet  Jr.  Double  Wheel  Hoe. 

ThouFands  of  farmers  a"d  gardeners  who  own  this  tool 
save  its  coi-t  one  or  more  times  every  year,  for  in  en  onion 
tield  and  amonu-  many  other  crops,  one  can  do  more  and  bet- 
ter A\oik  wi'h  it  than  fix  men  with  ordinsiry  hoes.  It  is  in- 
valuable for  ail  market  gai  den  crops.  The  wheels  are  only 
ten  inchts  high,  as  a  Ligh  wheel  is  wrong  for  a  wheel  hoe, 

since  the  wheels  are  sim- 
ply depth'  reerulators— 
not  load  carriers. 

The  Planet  Jr.  double 
wheel  hoe  will  straddle 
plants   eighteen  inches 
hieh  and  finish  rows  from 
fiix  to  eighteen  inches 
apart  at  one  passage. 
B^Price,  S7.35 
To  accommodate  those 
who  have  little  work  but 
hoeing,  we  offer  the  ma- 
chine, with    hoes  only, 
under    the     name  of 
"Planet  Jr.  Plain  Double 
Wheel  Hoe,"  at  $4.25.   The  other  parts  can  be  added  at  any  time  and  will  be  found  to  fit. 


The  Planet  Jr.  No.  8  Horse  Hoe. 

Probably  no  other  cultivating  machine  is  so  widely 
known  as  the  Planet  Jr.  combined  horse  hoe  and  cultiva- 
tor, for  it  is  nped  throui^hout  the  civilized  world.  Ii  is  so 
Rtronyly  built  as  to  withstand  incredible  stiain,yet  it  is 
light  and  easv  to  handle.  Every  part  is  perfected  to 
make  the  to>  1  acceDtable  for  the  intelligent  farmer  who 
knows  the  best  is  always  the  cheapest,         Price  S10.50. 


The  Planet  Jr.  No.  9J Horse 
:  Hoe. 

This  tool  is  similar'to  the  number 
eight  horse!hoe,  but  it  has; a  plain 
wheel  instead  of  one  operated  by  a 
convenient  lever. 

tt^Price  S7.25. 


The  Planet  Jr.  13-Tooth  Strawb  rry  Cultivator  and 
HarroAV. 

This  comparatively  new  tool  has  rapidly  grown  into 
favor  with  market  gardeners  and  strawberry  growers.  It 
is  ca'-efully  made  and  finished,  has  a  high  frame  and  the 
chisel-shaped  teeth  cut  an  inch  wide  each,  and  may  be 
worn  down  three  inches  before 
that  width  is  lessened  or  the 
teeth  worn  out ;  even  then  <hey 
are  cheaper  replaced.  It  may  be 
set  with  tef  th  trai!in<?  by  eimply 
changing  one  bolt  in  each  tooth. 
The  foot  l^ver  pulverizer  is  a 
addition  for  preparing  ground 
for  the  seen  drill  or  for  plant  se*^- 
tiner.  Hand  levers  regu'ate  both 
width  and  depth  \vbil«  in  ra  tion  ;  't  c^n  be  contrfictod  ^o  12  inches,  and  mav  be  further  reduced 
in  width  by  taking  off  the  •  u'sule  tee' h  ;  it  expan-^s  to  32  inches.  It  cultivates  deep  without 
throwing  earth  upon  the  plants,  and  the  Fmoot>\  round  throat^^d  teeth  turn  strawberry  runners 
without  injuring  them.   It^Pr.ce,  plain,  $7.00;  v»  ith  wheel.  $8  To;  complete,  $'(^-50. 


We  groiv  fruit  for  market,  ) 

The  Best  and  Newest 
Rural  Books. 

The  following  is  a  brief  description  of 
two  series  of  books  on  the  leaxiing  topics 
connected  with  outdoor  or  rural  life. 
Each  book  is  the  work  of  a  competent 
specialist,  und^r  the  editorial  sui)er vision 
of  Prof.  L.  H.  Bailey,  of  the  Cornell 
University,  and  will  be  found  readable, 
clear-cut,  practical,  and  thoroughly  up- 
to-date,  treating  its  topics  in  a  plain  but 
comprehensive  way,  from  the  same 
general  standpoint  of  combining  science 
and  practice.  These  books  tend  through- 
out to  inforin  the  reader  as  to  principles, 
so  that  he  may  think  out  his  problems 
for  himself. 

THE  RORAL  SCIENCE  SERIES 

Includes  booKs  which  state  the  underlying 
principles  of  asrriculture,  and  their  adaptation 
to  modern  practical  work^,  in  plain  lang-uase. 
They  are  suitable  for  consultation  alike  by  the 
amateur  or  professional  tiller  of  the  soil,  the 
scientist  or  the  stnd'  nt.  Illustrations  of 
marked  beauty  are  freely  used,  and  the  booXs 
are  clearly  printed  and  well  bound.  New  vol- 
umes will  be  added  to  the  Rural  Science  Series 
from  time  to  time. 

THE  SOIL.   Its  nature,  relations  and  funda- 
mental 1  principles  of  management.   By  F. 
H.  King.  Professor  of  Agricultural  Physics 
in  the  Univert-ity  of  Wisconsin. 
303  patres,  45  illustrations.  75  Cents. 

THE  FERTILITY  OF  THE  SOIL  A  sum- 
n'arv  sketch  of  the  relationship  of  farm 
r.rac'ice  to  the  maintaining  and  increasing 
of  the  productivity  of  the  soil.  By  I.  P. 
Roberts,  Director  of  the  College  of  Agri- 
culture, Cornell  University. 

Second  Edition;  432  pages,  45  illustra- 
tions. $1.25. 

THE  SPRAYING  OF  PLANTS.  A  succinct 
account  of  the  bi'^tory,  principlps  and  prac- 
tice of  the  application  of  liquids  and  po^r- 
ders  to  plan  s  for  the  purpose  of  destroying 
insects  and  funQi.  By  E.  Loderaan,  late 
Instructor  in  horticulture  in  the  Cornell 
University. 
399  pages,  92  illustrations.  $1.00. 

THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  FRUIT  CROWING. 

By  L.  H.  Bai'ey.  Professor  of  Horticulture 
in  the  Cornell  University. 
520  page?,  114  illustrations.  $1.25. 

BUSH-FRUITS.  A  horticultural  monograph 
of  Raspberries,  B'ackberries,  Dewberries, 
Currants,  GoosebcTries  and  other  shrub- 
like fruit«.  By  Fred  W,  Card,  Pr(  fesRor  of 
Horticulture  in  lihode  Island  Agricultural 
College. 

537  pages,  113  illustrations.  $1.50. 

FERTILIZERS.  The  source,  character  and 
composition  rf  natnrs^l.  home-made  and 
manufactured  fertilizers;  and  suggestions 
as  to  their  use  for  different  crops  and  con- 
ditions. By  Edward  B.  Voorhefs,  D'rector 
of  the  New'  Jersev  Experiment  Station,  and 
Profefsor  of  Agriculture  ia  Rutgers  Col- 
l«  ge. 
835  pages.  $1.00. 


en^e  kno  w  the  best  varieties.  15 

THE  GARDEN-CRAFT  SERIES 

Compri=?e3  practical  hand-books  for  the  gar- 
dener or  florist,  explaining,  and  illustrating  in 
detail  the  various  important  methods.  They 
may  be  called  manuals  of  practice,  and  thougn 
all  are  written  by  Professor  Bailey,  of  Cornell 
University,  they  include  the  opinions  and 
methods  of  specialists  in  many  lines.  They  ar-:*, 
illustrated,  bound  m  flexible  cloth,  and  they 
are  convenient  for  reference  on  the  desk  or  in 
the  greenhouse  or  the  field. 

THE  HORTICULTURIST'S  RULE  BOOK. 

A  compendium  of  useful  information  for 
fjuit  growers,  truck  erardeners  and  others. 
By  L.  H.  Bailey.  Professor  of  Horticulture 
in  the  Cornell  University. 
Fourth  Edition,  312  pages.  75  cents. 

THE  NURSERY  BOOK.  A  complete  guide 
to  the  multiplication  of  plants.  By  L.  H. 
Bailey,  Profefsor  of  Horticulture  in  the 
Cornell  L'niverpity. 

Third  Edition,  365  pages,  152  illustrations. 
$1.00. 

PLANT- BREEDING.    Being  five  lectures 
upon  the  amelioration  of  domf^stic  plants. 
By  L.  H.  Bailey.  Professor  of  Horticulture 
in  the  Cornell  University. 
293  pages.  20  illustratiODS.  $1.00. 

THE  FORCING  BOOK.  A  manual  of  the 
cultivation  of  vegetables  in  glass  houses. 
Bj'  L.  H.  Bailey.  Professor  of  Horticulture 
in  the  Come  1  L'niversity. 
280  pages,  38  illustrations.  $1.00. 

THE  PRUNING  BOOK.  A  monograph  of 
th*^  pruning  and  training  (f  plants  as  ap- 
plied to  the  American  conditions.  By  L. 
H.  B8il*»y.  Professor  ot  Horticulture  in  the 
Cornell  University. 
540  pages.  332  illustrations.  $1.50. 

GARDEN  MAKING.   Suggestion'^for  the  uti- 
lizing of  home  e-rounds.   By  L.  H.  Bailey, 
flpsipted  by  L.  R.  Taft,  E.  A.  Waugh,  and 
Ernest  Walker. 
417  pages,  256  illustrat'ops.  $1.00. 

LESSONS  WITH  PLANTS.  Suggestions  for 
seeing  and  interpretinsr  some  of  the  com- 
mon forms  of  vf  gpt  tion.  Bv  L.  H.  Bailey. 
P^ofe"^s■^r  of  Horticulture  in  the  Cornell 
University. 

491  paees,  446  illustra* ions.  Half  leather, 
12mo.  $110. 

FIRST  LESSONS  WITH   PLANTS.  The 

first  twenty  chapters  of  the  larger  work 
described  above. 

117o«ges,  116  illustrations.  Cloth,  12mo. 
40  cents. 

THE  SURVIVAL  OF  THE  UNLIKE.  A  col- 

Ipcti  m  of  evolution  essays  suggested  by 
the  studv  of  Domestic  plants.  By  L.  Ft. 
Bailey,  Profe  >or  of  Horticulture  in  the 
C"rnell  U-^ivers'ty. 

S'  cond  Edition,  515  pages,  22  illustrations. 
$2.00. 

THE    EVOLUTION    OF    OUR  NATIVE 
FRUITS.   Bv  Ij.  H.  Bailpy,  Profe=sor  of 
Horticuliut  e  in  the  Cornell  University. 
485  pagrs.  125  illustrations.  $2.00, 

THE   PRINCIPLES   OF  AGRICULTURE. 

A  text  book  for  schools  and  rural  societies. 
Edited  by  L  H.  Bailav,  with  c  ntributions 
from  his  colleague**  in  the  Cornell  Univer- 
sity. 

300  pages,  92  illustrations.  $1.25. 
L.J.  FARMER,        -        Pulaski,  N.  Y. 


CRATES  AND  BASKETS. 

The  36  quart  Baker's  Patent  Berry  Crate  is  the  best  crate  used  for  shipping 
strawberries  that  we  have  ever  seen.  It  is  the  crate  used  exclusively  in  O-wego 
county,  N.  Y.,  for  shipping  to  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia  and  other  markets. 
We  can  supply  these  crates  filled  with  nice  clean  new  baskets  at  60c  each ;  50c  each 
where  10  or  more  are  ordered  at  one  time  ;  extra  baskets  at  $4.00  per  1000;  lighter 
baskets  |3  50  per  1000.  Send  your  order  for  crates  and  baskets  before  the  berry 
season  opens.  We  are  sometimes  unable  to  supply  crates  and  baskets  late  in  the 
season. 


Hamilton  Co.,  Ohio,  April  28,  1899. 
Received  the  s  rawberry  plants  the  6th  of 
April  in  g'^od  condirion.     Am  very  much 
Pleased  with  them,  ihey  are  beauties. 

John  C.  Bateman. 

Simcoe,  Canada,  April  27, 1899. 
Received  plants  in  good  shape.  Many  thanks. 

F.  W.  Schuyler. 

Sebastian  Co.,  Ark.,  Arjril  15, 1899. 
RfHjeived  strawberi  y  plants  today  ;  must  say 
finest  plants  1  ever  saw,  1  mean  finest  roots. 
Will  place  order  with  you    when  needing 
plants.  John  Cox, 

St.  Paul,  Minn.,  April  25, 1899. 
Received  plants  a  tew  days  ago  in  good 
order.  Mrs.  Andrew  Peterson. 

Hillsboro  Co.,  N.  H.,  April  19. 1899. 
I  received  the  plants  all  right. 

A.  H.  Putman. 

Pekin,  lil..  May  25. 1899. 
Strawberries  sent  me  last,  arrived  in  fine 
condition  and  are  doing  nicely, 

Veld,Roelfs&  Co. 

Council  Bluffs,  Iowa,  May  29,  1899. 
TLe  grape  vines  arrived  safe  and  were  in 
good  order.  D.  L.  Royer. 

Adrian,  Mich.,  Oct.  9, 1899. 
Strawberry  plants  have  arrived    m  good 
shape.  J.  B  Tyson. 

King  Co.,  Washington,  Oct.  8,  1899, 
I  am  glad  to  say  that  the  strawberry  plants 
and  Rocky  Mountain  dwarf  cherry  1  got  of 
you  last  spring  are  doing  fine.       J.  Blaker. 

Oakland,  Cal.,  Nov.  18, 1899. 
The  strawberry  plants  arrived  in  good  con- 
dition and  accept  many  thanks  for  such  tine 
roots,  they  can't  fail  to  grow  and  will  make  a 
fine  bed.  M.  G.  Walker. 

SonamaCo.,  Cal.,  May  22, 1899. 
Strawberry  plants  arrived  in  fine  condition 
and  we  e  growing  out  of  the  package  when 
received.  I  thank  you  for  your  prompt  ship- 
ment. J.  W.  AVigginston. 

Princeton,  Ind.,  June  8,  1899. 
Goods  came  in  good  shape. 

Will  J.  Ritterskamp. 

Cummings  Bridge,  Ont.,  Canad  \ 

Oct.  9,  1899. 

The  plants  obtained  from  you  last  spring 
have  made  a  remarkable  growth. 

Chas.  H.  Snow. 

Utah  Co.,  Utah,  June  8,  1899. 
I  received  the  plants  ordered  from  you  in 
due  time  and  in  very  gooa  condition.   I  have 
saved  every  kind;  nearly  all  are  growing. 
Thanks  for  extras.  H.  A.  Cheever. 

Livingston  Paris  i,  Nov.  10, 1899. 
Last  year  I  had  some  very  satisfactory  deal- 
ings with  you  and  now,  as  I  am  setting  out 
strawberry  plants  I  want  your  valuable  ad- 
vice, so  enclose  25c.  for  your  valuable  paper. 
The  Michel  has  been  very  satisfactory.  I  picked 
the  first  saucer  of  strawberries  on  the  4:th  of 
Febiuary.  Mrs.  David  Cou-in. 


Wright  Co. .  Iowa,  March  14,  1899. 
When  I  saw  your  picture  on  the  t-t rawberry  in 
the  Strawberry  Culturist,  I  said  at  once  that' s 
the  boy  that  wrote  my  book.  I  have  raised  what 
they  called  strawberries  for  a  number  of  years 
but  only  in  the  last  three  years  hare  I  raised 
good  big  fine  ones  and  lots  of  them.  Three  years 
ago  I  sent  to  The  Western  Garden  for  a  book  on 
strawberry  culture  and  they  sent  me  '  'Farmer 
on  the  Strawberry, '  *  and  that  book  has  put  dol- 
lars in  my  pocket  and  what  is  better,  the  pleas- 
ure I  have  enjoyed  in  raising  such  fine  straw- 
berries I  took  your  advice  and  read  everything 
I  could  get  and  talked  with  others  and  am  now 
taking  three  publications  on  small  fruic,  but  I 
can  trulv  say  your  book  of  1891  contains  the 
sum  and  substance  of  the  whole  thing,  unless  it 
is  something  that  has  been  born  since  it  was 
written,  and  I  would  not  take  $25.00  lor  it  if  I 
could  not  replace  it.  Hugh  Carr. 

Penobscot  Co. ,  Me.,  Oct  14,  1899. 
Those  plants  I  got  of  you  last  spring  did  well. 

Major  Stewart 


carry  better,  and  larger  berries 
and  larger  crops  are  raised 
when  liberally  treated  with 


...Potash 

Heavy  applications  of  the 
complete  fertilizers,  containing 
not  less  than  10  per  cent,  actual 
Potash  should  be  used. 

Our  books  tell  all  about  the  subject. 
They  are  free  to  any  farmer. 



GERMAN  KAU  WORKS, 

96  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


